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Abstract 

This paper has three major sections. In thp. first section, the domain 
and assumptions of the supervision process are defined* Nexti a format 
fqr providing individual supervisory assistance to improV^ classroom 
effectiveness is described* In the last section » five phases of a positive 
supervisory experience are described with examples from both a supervisor's 
and teacher's point of view* During the entrance phase, the teacher and 
administrator discuss the format and expectations for supervision* In the 
diagnosis phase, the teacher and supervisor decide the focus for supervision. 
During the technical success stage, the teacher and supervisor are success-* 
ful in modifying professional behavior* The fourth phase, examining meaning 
Jor self , the teacher and supervisor examine the implications of technf cal 
-^success for their prof essJLonal role and their personal lives*. During the 
•reintegration phase, both teacher and supervisor consolidate the meanings 
of professional and personal change, integrate the technical successes into 
^he professional repertoire and disengage from the supervisory relationship* 
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IKTRODUCTIOU 

This paper is written for a growing audience who are seeking the 

9 

answers to the questions: "What is it like to be supervised?"; What is 
It like to conduct instructional supervision?" 

Wa assume that supervision is* possible where the superintendent places 

a priority on improving classroom instruction and provides appropriate- \ 

- ' ' \ ■ ' 

training for principals, central^ of f ice persoimel and teachers (Ryan and^ 

Hickcox, 1980; Neagley and Evans, 1980), However, supervision, is not^ 

role which is comfortable for many educators- Given how little supervision 

around classroom instructiQn takes place in schools, we could conclude 

that few administrators enjoy doing siipervision (Ellett, Pool, & Hill, 

1974), This is pot surprising as we believe it is one/of the most diffi-. 

cult prof essional "activities to master. And if, as'^for most supervisors, 

there is also a requirement to administer a school, or a district, then 

conducting classroom supervision is relegated^ to the back burner while 

other fires are being put out. ' 

The paper begins to answer those questions by defining the doinain 

of supervision, and listing three assumptions underlying the supervisory 

process* A format for structuring the supervisory experience and. five 

phases of a positive supervisory experience are described. Two vignettes, 

one from a beginning teacher's viewpoint, the other from an experienced 

/ 

supervisor 's/principaiy^ viewpoint, are used to illustrate the five phases 
of a positive supervisory experience. While this is a paper mainly concerned 

/ 

with the psychological process of supervision, we believe that the focus of 



«supe|?^lsion for teachers should be toward improving classroom instruction, 
.r^Tor this reason student engaged time (the amount of time students spend 

y ' ■ 

actively working on a task) and student success > two areas research point 
to as affecting student outcomes In basic sVills, are used co provide the 
focus » or technical content in each of the examples* 
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'DOMAIN AND ASSUMPTIONS OF THE SUPERVISION PROCESS 

yourself, "When was it that I asked my boss for help In perform- 
ing my professional role?" The answer probably reflects most people's 

f 

Teluctance about supervision; of course there are exceptions. 

•Supervision is for many an uncomfortable experience. It isn't like 

making friends, or working with a peer on a project. The supervisory 

process may call up feelings of inadequacy, of being judged, of having 
• to conform to the arbitrary standards of others. Supervisors, as well 

as supervisees, feel tensions within this relationship. Bad decisions 
-have-been made capriciously, affecting people's, personal and professional 

lives. Even if this hasn't happened, most will admlf: a slight discomfort 
at a yearly evaluation. There is a loss of control. These are natural 
feelings abovlt -the uncomfortable relationship of supervision. Given' 
*hese connotations about supervision, the domain of supervision is de- 
fined below. 

Supervision in the helping professions usually consists 6f three 
roles: the supervisor (such as a principal, content area specialist or 
-another teacher), the supervisee (in this case, the teacher) and the 
client (the students) . The perspective of this paper is that the domain 



4hie could also see the superintendent of small and medium size dis- 
tricts serving this function with their prinipals. In this case, the 
teachers are seen as third party, while. the superintendent serves in the 
role of supervisors and the principal in the role of supervisee. However 
.given certain minimum conditions, the supervisory relationships and pro- 
'Cesses could be the same. 
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of supervision rests on the supervisor and supervisee exploring the 
patterns of their behavior and the meanings that each attaches to those 
patterns. The goal of this exploration Is the Improvement of professional 
practice such, that each Individual's role (i.e., supervisor, super\Tlsee 
and client) Is more fully realized. For example. It Is the role of the 
student to learn; the role of the teacher Is to guide students' learning; 
and the role of the principal is to support the teacher and students in 
that process. 

When using the term supervisor, wc mean the person who has the for- 
mal authority, by ^rture of his/her role position, to do formal evalua- 
tions of a professional's performance within an organization, or someone 
who has input into such an evaluation. It is this supervisor who has the 
major responsibility for communicating and refining the organization's 
intentions to those whom he/she evaluates (Etzioni, 1964). This definition 
makes explicit the idea that supervision and evaluation do not happen 
independently. The definition also links supervision to professional 
growth and to the purpose and goals of the organization in which the super- 
vision takes place. 

In a positive supervisory relationship, the major outcome for both 
the supervisor and supervisee is an increased competence in performing 
their professional roles, although at times the supervisor and supervisee 
may delve into more personal matters (Herrick, 1977; Squires, 1978). 
Cogan (1973) would argue that the domain of supervision should be limited 
strictly to the behavior patterns of teachers. However, this prohibition 
does not recognize the meanings ^that professionals attach' to theirSbehavior. 
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On the other hand, supervision is not a therapy br a counseling. relation- 
ship (Hansen, 1971) • What appears to diffef :tiate therapy from supervision 
Is the emphasis on professional role (Squires, 1978) « 

Three assumptions about supervision provide structure for the rest of 
the ideas presented in this paper* 

One assumption that forms the basis for the supervisory process is 
that behavior is observable and patterned* If one enters a classroom, one 
can observe the activit^^es going on there — students looking toward the 
teacher, the teacher wr5>tlng on the board, moving .around the room, and 
asking questions of other students* All this can be observed* 

Farther this observable behavior Is patterned In that the behaviors 

show some consistency and regularity over time* For example, classes begin 
ft 

and end with some regularity. Some teachers^ begin the lesson when the beir 
rings; others after all students are seated at their desks* As another 
example, the process of instruction usually consists of segments such as 
•review^ presentation of new material, guided practice, and independent 

practice* Not only are mpst classroom environments patterned, but people's 

» 

interactions with their environment* are also^ patterned* For example, Mr. 
Jones has patterned the envirpnment . so that lessons begin 6n time, students 
keep busy, and homework is usually assigned after the bell n^s rung* Mr* 
Jones also knows that despite this careful patterning of the environment, 
if May sits by Tasha, neither will complete their seat work* These 
patterns govern the practice of teaching and supervising* 

Teachers and students live these patterns most of the time* The 
patterns hctlp to reduce uncertainty and provide a safe and predictable 
environment to which to work and learn* However, these behavior patterns 
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may promote or discour§ge students' learning* 

A second assumption is that individuals attacj(^ different meanings or 
values to the same behavior patterns • This is done by relating the 
behavior patterns to different criteria such as "professional manner," 
"student achievement" or "student self -concept," For example, two 
individuals may disagree on the appropriateness of a teacher-directed, 
structured approach to teaching becaus^ one values students' achievement 



on standardized tests of reading and mathematics while the other yalues 
students* learning to take charge of their own live^u^Both may see the 



game quiet, task-oriented class, yet both would interpret the behavior 

- rr ^ ~- ■ ^ • , . 

patterns differently. Like thdee individuals, most *of us make jumps or 
leaps from the behavior we observe to inferences about that behavior* 
We have a tendei^ t(> ^udge what we see by personal s'tandards and by 
our own beliefs about what is good, true and right* While it *is not 
po8si|de to stop our leaps from data to judgement, in the profess i6nal 
world of teaching and supervising it '^is necessary to be able to expl4f.cltly 
trace the* path of our judgements b^ck to the data themselves * and for the 
teacher ^ and sirperv;tsor to share that j^u^ney through the super«/isory 
relationship*' It is also important to ie able to explj,citly state the 
criteria that are be;lng used to make judgemei^s* ^ 

A third assumption of supervision is that. there are observable 
classroom patterns that are meaningfully related tb important student 

outcomes. However, until recently, th^re were f^w classroom behavior 

/ ^ ^ 

patterns which had been Identified objectively thrjbugh research. 
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Cogan (1973) laments, "The still unbridged gap between the observed 
behavior of teachers and the learning outcomes of students represents 
a 3er?.ous weakness dttf the use of observation systems in clinical super-* 
vision" (p. 160). - Happily, this is less the case today. Many large- 
scale classroom studies are bridging the gap between classroom inter- 
action arid students' learning outcomes. As a result, there are a number 
of teaching and learning behavior patterns supported by research studies 
which relate to student outcomes on standardized tests of basic skills, 
at least at the elementary level (Huitt and Segars, 1980). These 
behaviors have the possibility of significantly Improving schools' 
instructional outcomes as the behaviors form the foundation of the schools 
supervisory system (Bailey and Morrill, 1980). The key here iSj to have 
those behaviors take on meaning for teachers and. instruct? onal supervisors 
within the school. This is the proper domain and content of instructional 
supervision. In the sext section of the paper^, we \kll discuss one 
format vrtiich may provide format for structuring the supervisory relation- 
ship.* 



■ • \ 

■ * 
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A FORMAT FOR INDIVIDUAL SUPERVISION- 
Individual supervision provides a format which can be used by super- 
visors and others to help provide structure and^afety in the uncomfort- 
able supervisory relationship. In this section, we explain individual 
supervisory format by describing the steps of a "clinical" supervisory 
cycle* In our opinion,, the use of clinical supervision provides one of * 
'the best formats for individual supervision in schools. Research 
documenting the effectiveness of this format is reported in Sullivan 
(1980) . More detailed rationales and explanation of this format, can be 
found in Cogan (1973), Goldhammer (1969), Anderson and Krajewsky (1980). 

" The clinical supervisory models"Consist-of-at least>-four^.steps; the 

preconference, the observation, the analysis and reflection, and the 
follow-up conference. It is generally assumed that the school in ^ich 
supervision takes place has provided appropriate training for all staff 
in the format of the supervisory model, and has a clear way of rating ^ 
professional performance' which is tinderstood by the staff, and is consis- 
tent with teacher association contracts. o 

The suggestions made in this secbion jare prescriptive and are 
intended for' the supervisors and teachers new to supervision. Naturally, 
both supervisor and teacher will adapt to their rolei(^as supervision - 
progresses. ^ 
The Preconference 

During the preconference, th^^supervisor and teacher set the goals 
for the up-coming observation. These goals are consistent with the general 
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. rgqals: set by the supervisor and teacher during previous supervisory 
sessions. Specific data collection methods are reviewed to determine if 
they are appropriate for the goals to be accomplished. A time is set for 
zthe observation to occur. The teacher assures the supervisor thajt the 
classroom situation is .an appropriate one for the problem at hand. 

For a supervisor and teacher \Aio have some common experience with ^ 
-the supervisory process » the preconference may last only five minutes. 
On the othex^liand, supervisors and administrators just beginning this 
process in a school-wide effort, will realize the value of fully modeling 
a pfeconfernece to provid^\^he teacher with vital understandings necessary 
to the successful completion of beginning a positive supervisor experience. 
During the preconference, both supervisor and teacher establish an environ- 
ment where the ground rules are known ^ 
. *The Observation 

:The purpose of the observation and type of data ^to be collected is 
^established during the preconference. The administrator or supervisor 

^rrive at the classroom on time and takes his/her place in a place agreed 

• < 

:^pon during the prficonference. The supervisor does not Interupt either 
:the teacher or the students in the lesson, unless this was agreed to in 
^iJie preconference. During the observation, the supervisor records the 
:^ta in the manner agreed upon during the preconference. The sup^lrvisor 
>:aiay als^^note other data not rlnduded on the particular— form being used, 
^but wilch pertain to the goals identified in the preconference. 

' j^Durlng the observation, the supervisor carefully notes ^patterns in 
; rthe classroom. , The supervisor is p:(:obably advised to spend time looking 



for patterns of the students, as the students generally are the best source 
*of evidence that learning is taking place. Teachers appreciate this, as 
-pattern's of thiy-tjqte may go unrecognized by the teacher, especially in 
large classrooms or where there is much jindividual activity. The super- 
visor resists the impulse to find fault jwlth the' classroom. Instead, 
the .supervisor notes the many positive patterns which are in evidence and 
contribute to students' learning. The supervisor knows from experience 
. .that in many of the classrooms in the school, a. number of the learning-- 
teaching patterns promote students' learning. 

The superviisor realizes the Importance of taking detailed notes on 
classroom patterns, as ^this provides a helpful history for the teacher 
*«nd aupervlsor to use in discussing the j class during the post-conference. 
The supervisor also uses the notes ^o jot down hunches or hypothesis that 
he/she might want to discuss with the teacher in the.post-conference. 
Vhen leaving, the supervisor is as inconspicuous as possible. At this 

.time, no judgement about the class is given, for the patterns of the ob- 

i 

nervation need to be discussed more fully with the teacher during the post- 
^conference. The supervisor leaves with a goodbye and a promise to meet 
-vlth the teacher in a post-conference during the next few days. As both 
.teacher and supervisor have been trained In data gathering and pattern 
-analysis, the supervisor duplicates a copy of the observation notes and 
qglves them to the teacher. / - *1 

Analysis and Reflection 

After the observation, the teacher may record notes of p£^.tterns that 
^re observed during the class. The teacher may also want to( record areas 
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for discussion during the conference* When the teacher receives the super*- 

« 

visor* 8 notes and an appointment for the conference, the teacher sets 
aside tine to carefully reflect on the supervisor's notes and discern 
patterns that appear in the data. The supervisor also takes time to prepare 
for the conference l>y reviewing the observation form and jotting down a . 
few areas that relate to the goal identified in the preconference. The 
stxpervlsor fux^her reflects on the positive patterns which assisted stu- 
dent learning, as these provide the key for assisting the teacher to im- 
prove In the goal area identified. The supervisor may want to list sev*- 
^ral areas which could become the focus of the conference. 

Thus, both teacher and supervisor have studied, analyzed and reflected 
on the data generated by the observation. Both have ^discerned patterns, in 
1:hat data. And both teacher and supervisor come to the conference with 

^reas that they wish to discuss related to the goal set durl^ng the precon- 

♦ 

ference. By completing tliese tasks before the confer enc^^ both the 
'teacher and the supervisor help to assure that the post-conference is 
-productive. 
Tost-Conference 

One, t:onference format is suggested below* Beginning supervisors may 

^ant to keep a copy on their desks, and give a copy to the teacher to add 

structure to the' supervisory co:iferences. This allows the conference to 

stay on track, especially if the supervisor makes that one of the goals 

-of -the conference. However, this is not the only conference format avail- 

« 

^blc, <see Acheson and Gall, 1980, for other examples) « Whatever confer- 
ence format is agreed upon, bptH supervisor and teacher need to practice 
Its use. Once both are proficient, variations will come more easily. 
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CONFERENCE MODEL 
The Champagne-Morgan Conference Strategy 
(Champagne & Hogan, 1978) 

The following are steps of the model arid sample statements for each step: 

PHASE I: SETTING GOALS AND COMMITMENTS TO A GOAL 
Step 1 . Objectives are specified. 

"I dalled you in today to discuss tha following issues ..." 

Step 2 . All data relating to objectives is shared. 

"Let's talk for a few minutes about how you see this and how 
I see it before we tegin to suggest ways to deal with it." 

Step 3 . Agreement is made to focus on "key" objectives. 

"... seems to be the key issue that we can begin to wo *k on 
today. 

Step 4 . Agreement is made that some behavior changes are appropriate. 
"Am I right that you want to try .to do that differently?" 

PHASE II: GENERATION AND SELECTION OF PROCEDURES OR LEHAVIOR 

Step 5. Positive appropriate behaviors in the setting related to the 
objectives are identified and reinforced. 

"What was that neat thing you did today; perhaps we can build 
the new procedure on that?" 

Step 6. Alternative behaviors or re-emphases are identified and examined, 
"Before we decide what we are. going to do, let us try to think 
of 3 or 4 different ways to approach this." 

Step 7 . An. alternative behavior is selected. ^ 

"Which one of these ideas seem the best one to besin working 
with?" , 

Step 8 . Detailed implementation plans for the selected alternative are 
completed. 

"Now that we have selected a way to go, our next step Is to 
plan in detail what that means." 



Step 8a . 



(If. appropriate) Plans made are practiced or role-played. 
"Try out Steps 1 and: 3 of this process on me here, now. We 
may need more work on it." 



PHASE III: COMMITMENTS AND CRITERIA OF SUCCESS ARE SPECIFIED 

Step 9 . Criteria for successful implementation of selected behavior 
are decided and agreed upon. 

"Will youi suggest some ways we can measure whether our plans 
are working?" 

' Step 10 . Feedback is shared on purpbses, commitments and perceptions of 
conference. 

"We have worked on . . . today, what do you think we haVe 
accomplished?" 

Step 11 . Commitments of both parties are reviewed. " 

"O.K., here is what I have promised to do, and here is what I 
think you have promised to do ... Do you agree?" 

CONFERENCE TERMINATES ^ 
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FIVE PHASES OF A POSITIVE SUPERVISORY EXPERIENCE 
One way to feel more at ease in a supeirvisory relationship, uncom- 
fortable as that relationship may be, is to have a map of the terrain. 
In this section the five phases of a positive supervisory experience are 
described in order to provide such a nap. The five phases are: (1) En- 
trance, (2) Diagnosis, (3) Technical Success, (4) Examination of Meaning 
for Self and (5) Reintegration. These five phases explore some of the 
psychological milestones in positive supervision for both the supervisor 
and the supervisee. 

The above phases were summarized from two studies of positive super- 
vision, one from a supervisee's point of view (Herrick, 1977) and one 
from a supervisor's viewpoint (Squires, 1978). The results are generally 
consistent with findings of the investigators in the fields of counselor 
education (e.g., Kell and Mueller, 1966), social work (e.g., Pettes, 1967), 
psychiatry (e.g., Ekstein and Wallerstein, 1958), and teacher education 
(e.g., Goldhamaer, 1969), and , are similar to other tjrpologies in the 
literature (Horgan, 1971; Gross, 1974; Schuster et al, 1972). 

First we will describe the initial three phases of a positive .super- 
visory experience. Next, a vignette illustrates the three phases from 
a teacher's viewpoint. After examining the last two phases of a positive 
siipervisory experience, a vignette is provided which illustrates key 
idea^ from a supervisory' s viewpoint. 
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Entrance 

What happens at the beginning of a positive supervisory experience? 
From the teacher's point of view, there is Initial anxiety stirred up by 
the expectation of being judged* The supervisor also experiences anxiety, 
although this anxiety is somewhat rtlieved as the supervisor creates a 
relaxed atmosphere and discusses with the--teacher, his /her ei^ of 
the format and the task at hand; As this discussion continues » the supar-- 
visor comes to a positive acceptance of the teacher's capabilities^ in-* 
tentions and intuitions. As the initial format and tasks are defined the 
teacher becomes more relaxed » open and ^trusting. 



Diagnosis ^/ 



/ 



The supervisor, through discussion and observation, actively engage^ 

the teacher in exploring the teacher's professional behavior, self-asscfssed 

/ 

needs and supervisory history. Congruent perceptions about problems/ stra- 

/ 

tegies and solutions are generated between the supervisor and teac)4r. 

/ 

As diagnosis is going on, the supervisory relationship is be'ing 

/ 

strengthened. The supervisor uses the teacher's interactions with the 

7 

supervisor as an indication of problems and/or conflicts the ieacher might 

be having with students. The supervisor shares these perceptions with 

/ 

the teacher.' The perceptions form the initial focus in tl^e supervisory 

process ^- the teachers interaction with students. Tlfe supervisor experiences 

/ 

empathy with the teacher's situation and is able to conphunicate a sense 
of erring to the teacher. However, there is respect on the supervisor's 
part for the teacher's autonomy and integrity. The /eacher feels the 

I 

/ • ^ 

/ 
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format of supervision is sufficiently structured' and feels the supervisor's 
support. This quality encourages both supervisors and teachers to examine 
actions » feelings » attitudes and conflicts which occur in their professional 
work. 

Technical Success 

During the diagnosis phase^ areas about which there is some concern 
have been identified by both supervisor and teacher. Possible solutions 
have been generated by the teacher. During the technical success phase, 
the teacher has improved the instruction/learning process through a change 
of behavior patterns and increasing technical competence. Thus, the 
focus of this stage is on the improvement of the teacher^s instructional 
patterns with students in valued goal areas. , 

There are a number of important activities addressed during this 
stage. The supervisor initiate^ active interventions in areas where the 
teacher is in need of assistance and is ready to learn. The teacher is 
free to accept or reject specific suggestions and/or directions from the 
supervisor. The supervisor m^kes available his/her professional knowledge 
and expertise as the need arises. The supervisor's interventions are 
consistent with his/her o personal style and ar^ made with sensitivity 
to the teacher's current needs and readiness to accept new learning. 

V 

Mistakes from both parties can be made without fear of failure; 
feelings can be explored withojjit questioning the worth of the individuals. 
The feedback the teacher receives from the students is positive and sup-* 
ports the teacher's Initial changes The supervisor indicates through 

16 • 
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action a belief that the supervisor's relationship with the teacher Is a 
model for the teacher*8. relationship to the students. The teacher may % 

'-thus choose to incorporate some of the supervisor's behavior into inter- 

^actions with the students. 

Student Engaged Time - A Beginnine Elementary Teacher *s 
Experience with Supervision 

So far, we have discussed the psychological content of a positive 
supervisory experience; we have emphasized the human dimensions of building 
a supervisor relationship. In this section, through a vignette, the tech- 
nical - content of the supervisory experience is introduced. This technical 
content is derived from research which relates observable Classroom 
behavior to student performance. The vignette seeks to describe the 
^emerging competence in the ^technical aspect of professional teachers' 
role performance and the progression through the first three phases of a 
positive supervisory experience. 

Student engaged time, according to Huitt and Segars (1980) involves 
two. factors: 

V« the amount of time allocated for an academic subject 

I the amount of time students are actively working on an assigned 
fr\ "task. 

fiel^ally^ the research indicates that first and third graders could spend 
rup to approximately I'AO minutes a day engaged (actively working on) reading 
.and language arts activities and 95 minutes a day on mathematics in order 
to produce gains on standardized tests (Huitt and Segars, 1980, . 11). 
The amount of time allocated to these activities needs to be somewhat 

^»ore as students generally don't attend to the task 100% of the time., 

\ 
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Generally, students paying attention an average of 75 to 85% during a 
class period would be considered about optimal* These findings can be 

used as tentative standards for teachers and #v*pervisors to use in super- 
vision* However, as standards, they cannot be applied indiscriminately 
to all teachers in all situations* To be effective, the use of standards 
must rely on professional sensitivity by supervisors and teachers alike* 
I.at's listen as Tom, a beginning teacher, descriWs his experience 
of a clinical supervisory cycle using the technical content of student 
engaged time. To set the scene, Tom had met with the supervisor (in this 
case the elementary principal) on two other occasions* During the first 
occasion the principal^ had discussed with Tom the district's policy for 
the supervision of beginning teachers and the specifics of how the princi- 
pal would Implement that policy* They had talked about both participants' 
expectations for supervision and set-up the first supervisory cycle » 
After the first cycle Tom and the principal agreed that it. would be profit- 

.able to take a more indepth look at the patterns of time use in the class- 

' ft 

room* Here is Tom's report: of the second clinical supervisory^ cycle which 
took place during February of Tom's first year-. 

AitQA thz ilut 6up2A\)UoKy cycZz,^ BUZ [thz pUnCyLpal) thought toe 
might takz a .took at ha^ students \wit luaaq tirnz Jin thz dboj^injoom. I 
OQKtod* Be^ldo^, BUZ iM& thz bo66, and J mi havtng t/ioublz kzzpJbiQ thz 
Kejoding gKoup6 and thz Ko^t oi tht cZaii bu&y. at tha 6amz tJbnz. Vd v:onk 
tttc^fe one n.QjxdZnQ QKoup and coatd hzvtn. 6zm to havz enough u}0H,k&hz(2t& to 
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~fe£i^~^2riyren3thcA~fe/t(i4-6a4y^ thzn, iotmom mi aXmuh iooUng aJiomd, 

and I'd have, to 4>top th^ gftoup and get tiit kixU back to woKk. T.~had — 
wonked imd on ^ettotg up activity cznteJU In tht doMi ioi kldi to do 
aiteA the uio/ifei/ieetA, btxt thuz al&o dauied 4ome pfioblm&, bacaaiz 4ome- 
■tim(U> thz dU&ctiom weAm't clfuM. [Wi> haJid to i0U& diJizc^oM ion. 
tiuM. QhadzM) and 6o they'd come and oAk me — again Intz/tAupting the 
gKowp. 

VivUng the pneconioAmce, Wit and I talked oboot tkU. He began 
by commenting on uihat a lot 0|J wo/ife I'd put into the centeJU, and ihaZ 
dujilng hlb ta6t obieAvation, the cejnteM appealed not to be .woAking^ out 
OA weZl ah rKad expected: ^JMeM~thM^im~tAue. ^ Vms KilLeved that 
fee thought I woA do-tng a good job. He asked mi to txpiain iome oi my ' 
godU and puApoiZi ion. con&tmcting the centeM. Babtcatty, I 4atd I irnited 
to uie them oi an emichment expedience [peAhapb the iancy teJm muZd in- 
p/te4A him) a^teA lUdi we/te thAough taith theiA 'mAk&heet6 itom the reading 
gAoup. He told me that it looked like what I wctn-ted to do to keep 
thz -kids buiy on a variety oi attivJUUti, whi^ had to do viith Aeading. 
I OQfLted vxUh that one too. 

BUI zxplcUnzd that hz would come -in and b^ my '*zy(L6" U thz cta66 
diVvbxQ a ^zading poJviod. He mvJbd Kztohxi once zvzn,y iwo mimizs, u^iat 
zach chUjd Jbi thz cLuiKoom m6 do^g acconxUng to thz tJo^woig ichmz: 

1 - involved -in ^zading gtoup 

2 " making on voo^kshz^t 

3 - making aji activity center ajiza 

I gave him thz mime6 otJ kids In zack otJ my thjizz xzadlng gKcupA and thz 



* Seating chaxu. Thin he. Moutd oJUo mafee an X by the kidi w/.o wcAe paying 
.attention on doing theiA. mnk, and an 0 a^teA thz kid& lahc toeAen't. He 
yqidjie^ fiepnoduce a copy a^teA the ob^eAvation. Then we'd look ioK 
paUeAnA in the data. iDeJ^t, it bounded a lUtle complicated, but I ^iguAed 
fee fenew what he wa^ doing. B^fide/, it mighty be intefie^ting to K<My know 
what the kid6 wate doing while, my back iMi to them during the fieading 
■gfLoupA. (He 6etthe time ioK the obheAvatLon. 

Welt, r knew he im coming. So, I wofiked hcAd on mating i^Jie that 
the diAectiou ioK the activititi in thz centeA weAe undeA6tandabte. I 
even tfUed them out on a ^ew kMl& beicKe the day. They ihowed me that 
~thejf-uYideA6tood. -ThenJl^putJ^eiA nmujo^ bottom oi the coAdi 6o 
that i.^ otheA kM& had queMLon6, they wouZdn't have to inteAfuipt me. 
Why didn't I think o^ that iooneA. 

Next, I made iuAe the woAksheetA not only neAjnioficed the ikilU I 
•iotw teaching, but aUo that they weAe inteAtiting. I zveyi pHzpped the \^ 
clxiM a little on what would happen when the pfubicipal came to vliit. 
We MouM Ut at the iide oi the. )udom and taken note^, and that thz itudentA 
mAe to pn.etettd he im juAt a d&k.ofL a chaiA. The kidi thought that wa6 
pietty iwmy. 

^ that li what happened. I wasn't bothzn.ed by him taking note^. 
1 knew what he-wa& taking note^ on. AiteA a iew \inuteA thlngi settled 
Into fwutine. I (uw a little neAvou6, but my extAa pnepaAatlou helped 
me ieel moxe confident. And the kidi itemed to want to "look good ion 
the, pUnclpal". I fieaUy had a heA.ghtened Aejn&e oi what I wai doing. 
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'"upzcAoUy thoAz lUttz 4ttp4 I made.. But thon I /lemembe/icrf that BUZ 

m& looking at thi Atudenti and not at me. A^teA oUeAving, he. &mili>d ' 

ajnd leit, ^ . ' 

I tuoA avUou& about tohat^ he had ^ound out. Aitex school I picked 

up the iWiexi in ob&eAvation />heet6 and took'ajiook at then. It mi 

comptiaatzd. At the. bottom oi thz 4/iect4-ioe^e 4ome noiei. Total engagfi- 

mznt Aotz ioK c£fi44 701. Enqagmtnt hatz ion KoxuUng gKoupi 90|^ Engagt 

trnnt /uxtz ioK fuxU mKfiing on wo^fei/ieetA 50%. - - Engag^mmt Aott ^oK 6tu- \ 

dojnt^ on ccittew 60%. . 
« 

We fiorf dexUdod to mzet thz next day ^ok thz poit^-donioAondz du/Ung 
one oi ry pZcmlng pvilod&. I had jpttzd dom 4ome notu about tht 
oUmfotlon 6hzet& but 1 ijm auxLouA and a Uttlt 6aip<xuotLS about tht 
YumbzAj^. What did thty mean? Would I >tece^ve my noting on juit tht 
nwnboM? I dejCyidod to yxtit and 4ee, but I topoW alio havt my de^eniCA 
io/i just ailing numbtu to dct^Jtminz a natjjr^ at tht KOMdy. 

I omz Into oHidt - he M> sojt up to toa/tfe at tht caiote/uja 

tablt ht had along one mdi on uohich thoAt voeAz loti oi pictuAU o^ Iud6 
In the hchoot. (He got /ught to the ta&k at hand, It aZmoit seemed too 
abmpt. Bltt did moAt o^ the talking at the beginning oi the con^efiencz. 
He fievlejaed taith me houo he had KecoKded the data. [It ju&t looked compti- 
cated when I aow it yuteAday) . He weitt through hoia he had detemined 
all tht engagenetft fiate/^. I mi ioicinated that theJie woi alt that jbi- 
iomation about ju&t one mail aspect oi teaching. BilZ bnleily Kevimed 
a little 0(J the KtseaAch and gave me copie.i 0(J some 0(J ^e KUojoA-ch 
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axticZu that fie had c/iecfecrf out oi thz ^chaolU JUhKOAy {jin my name). 

.tfe taik(>d abovut thz itanda'd oi 75S to SSt enflogcmcut ,Kitz and AoUd that 

I had come pLOtty cZo&t. He cjomppmantzd tliz attzntion I Azctivad. ^/lom 

< thz klxU piViticipating In the. Amding gfioapi and itat&d, that h& bilitved 

I would 6oon havz the. Kt^t oi thz c£a6A vioniUng jiut oi mU. He. cjompti- 

mented me on the ia&t-paced dLUau^&lon and my abltUy to puJU oXJL the ktdi 

AM ioK carnnsMU. Hz ioMi they A.eaJUy 6eemed to be lUtening to eac/i 

otheA. Then fee odfeerf how tkU activUy tow dlUeKent than wofilUng on 

leatrnfik ofi at the cxjfitexi,. "Pe^hapi once we A.evlew the diU^^c-^, we 

can AMtonpofiate mo fie oi what Xm wofdiing In youA. n.ejadlng gfwups tn the 

otheA acUvAXte&". "That would pwbabty help to AjnpAove engagement naJtz 

•bi tho&z two gfLoupi". We came up wUh thz ioUowing Zl&t oi diUeAznezi: . 

7. Azadtng gAoup - ieac/ie/t-dt/tected 

tnteAact:ive 

extzAnal pajcAjng by tzachzA 
' eve^jfonz "fencw/' they wzaz going to paAJtlcyipatz. 

2. othzA gAoup6 - 6zZi-diAzcted 
— ^- — no IntcAaction with othvu on thz taik at hand 

jno^oppo/i^uUty ioA IntzAacZion 

eveAyonz wo-tfc6ig indzpzndejntly 
no cleoA way oi giving AmoAJii to thoAz who did 
thz woAk In thz way zxpzcted. 

o '/ had nzvzA Azally thought about thz dlHeAznt gfioupi in that way. VAhin 
thz Hit thzAz doz6n't appzoA to bz any Auion why thzAz zouldn't bz only 
tm gAoup& in thz cZa&iAoom instead oi thAzz. That would mean lzs6 timz 
in woAfUng dlonz ioA Atudent&. And thzAz diJn't izem to bz any Azoaon 
why kid& had to woAk aZonz at thz aentzAi, oa even wait to have me chedi 

• thcAA woAkihzeti, except that wa6 thz oAiginal way I &eX It up. 
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I mzntion^ thut to BUt wkUe. dLUcaiiing tht lUt, He 6eUd thzy 
wwe g/ieat, Zhcut I i/ioitM ^t/ iomt diUeAent awuiiQminti and itz hm 
thzy {OoKkid. Hz oUe/ied only one. jueca oi advi&z, and that vm that I 
ihouJtd iacz tht Koom white, conducting the. KeMing gfiowp. "VeAy oitejK\ 
kt ioMt "juAt ^ look to a mUbeJiaving kid l& aJtl that l& n^ce^&oAy". 
Thz,conieAence tixne uxxA getting ihofit. SWL asked me to txy out a ^cw 
oi the idem lae had dticai'ied and to let h/m h^ow how they turned out. 
He 'oiieAed to Ketivw.to the cloAi whejti tkingi wefie gislng imoothly with 
the changes T wo* going to t/vy. li I needed, any aAiiitancet hii dooK woA 
almyi open be^oKe and a^tzft school, on. by appoi^ent duAing my pfiepa- 
JUition pejujod, I leit the. oHice^with a mbnutts Icit beioKe the next 
cJtoM. 

I ttioi zxiUted about tht nm look at my dbxA^njoom and about, the. things ^ 
1 had di^covzAzd.^^ ^^lat m. ju^t came up uUth a im 

judzoi but nothing K(uMy Apeoc^^c. 4 voitt c/iecfe cott^i tht otheA thind gnadt 
tmohoJi about iomt oi my -tdea^ to itt ti 6ht ha6 any othe/i tdtoA ofi totmznt^. 
I am 'btginvUng to tKw^t Sltt a JUtttt moKt. Ht itmzd to knou) tht HJ^ht 
qaUtJion& to a&k, yzt imn^t dogmatic about tht onAtcew. Ht gavt mt 
enough Kopt, ytt 1 don^t itztl out on a limb aZcnt. I got back to my Aoom 
ju6t Oi my clii66 KZtukntd' ^/lom mu^ic. 
To Continue 

In this section. we introduce the last two phases of a positive super- 
•vlsory experience: examination of meaning for self, and reintegration. 

4 

■These two phases describe what can happen in a positive supervisory v *..•• - 
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r#iation8l\lp afteX the supervisor of the teacher experiences technical 

success* 'These phases may hot happen in all supervisory experiences, 

' ' . • ' ' > ^ 

mor rdoes the psycholo^cal processes described need to be part of the ^ 
.verbal Interchange between supervisor and teacher. What we have found 
is that in supervisory experiences that supervisors end supervisees 
. categorize ast-positive, the experiences will resemble the description. 

This description of a positive supervisory experience is followed^ 
by a vignette from a supervisor's viewpoint which addresses the technical 
content of student success, one of the most important instructional 
-process variables XBlodm, 1976; Skinner, 1968), and shows some of the 
'.inemxings one supervisfor experiences during the last two phases of super- 
^sion. 

;Examltiation of Meaning for Self ^ 

inuring this fourth phase In a positive supervisory experience the 
^ocus of the supervisorrteacher interaction shifts from a concentration 
on the teacher's interaction with students to an examination of the per^/ 

^onal^meanings evolving fr9m,the teachers' and/or supervisors' improving 
.professional practice. In examining the meanings of improved professional 
practice the teacher/supervisor may reveal personal conflicts, and un- 
^certainties as well as personal history which expands the range of content 

>^hich i^ccep table between teacher and supervisor. The teacher/superyisor 
^becomes aware of how specific feelings, beliefs and attitudes can inter- 
fere with, or facilitate interactions with the other and students. Thus, 

^^4:he teacher/supervisor in this state^ experiences change not only in 
*profes8ional skill and knowledge, but also in self-perceptions. 



Personal and professional growth for both^supjrvlsM and supervisee 
evolve from thlis shift to a more personal levels and foster a deepening 
of the supervisor-supervisee relationship. The supervisor is aware of 
this shifty and uses the exploration of the personal considerations toward 
the goal of improving professional performance; however » the teacher's/ 
supervisor's personal concerns are not necessarily resolved. Although 
the content of the supervisory sessions has expanded^ the supervisor is 
aware of controlling the depth of his/her inyolvementi thus maintaining 
the objectivity necessary to reflect on further chmiges in a professional 
manner. The supervisor » during this phases examines the changing nature 
bfjhis/her role with the teacher. The supervisor simultaneously feels 

i 

mpie freedom and more caution in the! relationship, fhe supervisor Is 
gratified by the increasing technical competience of the teacher and thus 
feels that the formatr and content can tie less structured. On the other 
hand, the supervisor is cautious while exploring the more personal territory 
of the teacher's individual concerns » concerns which are only tangentially 
relpted tq professional performance. For the supervisor, there is a 
heightened sensitivity to the teacher; the relationship deepens as a 
result . 

Reintegration ' 

During this stage, both supervisor and teacher consolidate the know*- ' 
ledge, the increased professional performance, the heightened self'-aware«- 
ness and the self-examination into their professional repetoires and , 
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personal lives. The constructive tension of dealing with professional 
concerns through personal conflicts in the fourth phase is reduced. 
Satisfaction is communicated. 

Learning and growth are-evident in the supervisor, the teacher and 
the student. The feedback from students continue to be positive and 
problems move toward a solution. The teacher has become aware of how 
specific feelings, beliefs, attitudes and behaviors can interfere with 
or facilitate interactions with students. The teacher has to assess 
changes in his/her ^behavior in terms of the intact on the Students rather 
than in terms of winning supervisory approval. The teacher experiences 
competence, self confidence and trust in his/hex: professional Judgement, 
the teacher and supervisor have explored and come to fuller understanding 
about personal conflicts which affect the performance of a professional 
role. The teacher/supervisor is more open and less dogmatic. This 
expanded conception of the self by the teacher or supervisor has been 
integrated into the professional practice of each. The teacher-supervisor 
relationship has come to resemble that of colleagues. Both teacher, and 
supervisor have become more autonomous. 

The supervisor's positive experience validates and rejLnforces his/her 
philosophy and approach to supervision. The supervisor generally becomes 
more trusting and open to the 9upervisory::reldtionship and process. 



Student Success and a Teacher Standards ~'A Supervisor's Experience 

No one will quibble with the idea that students should be successful 
In school. Yet» the institution of the school does sort and rank students 
according to various standards; some pass, some fail. This tension 
between assisting students to learn and requiring them to perform "up 
to standard" provides one tension explored by the supervisor and teacher 
In the vignette. - 

There is also-researchi which the supervisor in the Vignette will 
tap 9 to assist the teacher in dealing with this tension more appropriately. 
Hultt and Segars (1980) suggest that students experience various levels 
of success in classrooms. One study (Fisher, Marliave, and Filby, 1979) 
suggests that some students spend as little as four minutes a day at a 
high success rate in reading, vhile others spend J^n times that amounti 
On the other hand, Huitt and Segarr; review research which suggests that ^* 
"errorless learning" may not lead to optimal learning. What Is suggested 
is that stuc:ints need to have successful experience both in their practice 
exercises and unit t^sts if they are to perform well on standardized tests. 
Other factors, such as modes of instruction and students* characteristics, 
need to be taken into account when considering student success In the « 
supervisory process. 

,What follows Is Robert's » the principal,^ report of- his experience 
supervising Mary, a tenth-grade English teacher who has been teaching for 
three years. 

Robert has supervised Mary during those three years and has built a 
working relationship based on a knowledge of Mary's teaching style. ^ 
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Ou/i ptecon^cAcnce cnrfed vtUh Ucuiy stating quMe. adamni&ty that 
6ht had ^tdndciAd& ioK I'Mting vAiak j«iAc not sding to bi dioiiyiu. We 
had agftted, dtuung th& ten iwnute ptacon^e/tence to take, a look at 6tu- 
. dznti in heA tznth-gnadz cZa&i wfto uozaq. iuacusiut Mi meeting :t}io6z 
uvUting 6tanda/id6. The. obieMatlon would be. held thite. daif6 time, 
when 6tudent& would be. wonhAng in gJioupi on cofiAecXing th^ifL wnJitlng 
oAiigmentA. The. cZa^iHoom obieAvatlon wa6> only one. paht oi oua data 
collection e.Uo^} we alio we/ie. coUejUing £oldeu o^ student compcsitioni 
to' take, an Indzpth look at'^tudenti' pfLogJit&s in wfuting dtvung the. past 
six monthi, a pfLoje.ct initiated by the. Engliih faculty. And theAz woi 
at&o heK QHode. book. 

She. had become adamant about thz 6ta^'idafid& 6he..had iet. We h&d known, 
each otheA pAo^e^iionaUfJoi^flJLe^ _^ 
tt nimbeA o^ 4upeA.vlioJiy cycles. HeA cla&iti weAz plea/,ant, oAdeAty, tazk- 
ofUented, and she. wa& able, to convey a KeaJt ie.eJUng ioA the. beauty oi the. 
Engliih language, to hex 6tudent& Jn way6 that thiy could undeA&tand. At 
-t^weAr Ae^c^tewc^^ mzchtwlcal, but no one would question 

heA. cx)mpeXencz and dedication. In light oi oua pftzvixjui expeAA.encz, thz 
adamant /Lzaction about maintainor 4,tandaAdi Mi& incongfuwoi, . 

f)]kat appzoAed' to bz at li^uz heAz wai that itudznti wzaz not iuliilling 
UaAy'i expectations oi mitten composition. Tkii may bz happzning ioA a 
mmbeA oi /imioni: MaAy'6 Imtfuiction nzzded ixnpAoving, thz mzdnlngi 
UoAy gavz to thz Ideoi oi 4»tandafuU,-the^ amount oi tlmz itudenti weAz 
ipzndirig on thz activitizi, etc. ?eAhap& theAz U on InheAent coniUct 
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fte/LC 0^ heZpZng ^tiuknU ^ucceecf and aJUo fizqiiOUng that thzy 6e gfuulzd 
atcx)fi<Ung to v^ztheA thty had attained a ceAtain 6tanda/ui. SchooU, aitui 
att, &ont ^tudrnti {pa44 and^oUJi) <w wztt oA u&JUt In thoAJi texuuUng. 
ThoitytJLt tMo "fioti" thaZ cJiz di^^cuJU to moJi ... I fenotu ifvom my pfLe.viouA 
Ko^ ai vicz-pfUncipal o^ dUciplLnz. I couZd 4ee &omz oi the. 6mz ^z&lu^6 
coming acAo&& that I had i/oh&n I ^iut took tht "dUUptbuvuan" Job, "We 
mait havz cJtzoA. JiuJte^, We nrnt en^oficz thm, OthmxUz, thz 6cKoot uUJtt 
go out 0^ control. And AX mUZ 6e my ^auJU ion. not en^o/iatng thz mte^." 
Thz iame kind oi tZMlon may bz at wofik in HaAy*& cZaA6fioom. 

VuAing thz cZai^Aoom obiZAvation, MoAy fizvlzmd thz uvUting &tandaJui& 
i^om an ovzfihzad tfutn&paAzncy and thzn divtdzd thz kidi into poAM to 
coftAzct zach otfie/L'4 papzAi. ThU appzofied to Iz a ^fizquzntZy aizd 
--SMoi'iM'^d^^ouM^ I went a/iound. 'thz Aoom to thz ckUxhzn idzntl^zd 
at the: pKzcon^zfience. to 4ee wfuit thzy wcjtz doing and taZk uUth them, and ~ 
Kzviem.d thzAJL ioidzAA, MoAy mnt 'uheAz chUdfien a&kzd io>i help, I madz 
a note on my ^exiting chant Hafiy had givzn mz o^ i/iiho Ma/iy hzZpzd, and I 
made. bAZz^ notzA on what vm In thz "cutnulativz" mXting ^oZdeAi, . 

Le* me ium<vilzz iqmz oi thz pattojm I noticzd Jin fAoAy^^ oZoj^t — 
Vm Au/iZ thoAz we/te aUo otlwu ifien backtrack to 6mt oi my om ^zeJUng6, 
^zactioM and mettjtoig^ I cuttachzd to tho6Q. pcuttoJm. [1] ThcAz did not 
appzoA to bz any pvJipoit ioK poyOUng thz 6iudznt6. Von. zxamptz, tu)o ^ta- 
dzifvt& ttfe^te poAJizd togzthzn, uoho both had ipoZtUiQ pKobtmt ~ thzy had a 
dliilojait tanzaatching thz othz^U mLstakzA. (2)^ Thojiz iM6 no zxplanation 
nzqtuAzd 0^ OK givzn 'by ^tudzntA to zach othzn. about thzVi mi6takz&. 
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i^] Tfie/te did^i^t apptctx to be any 4peac(J^c gooCi that thz cZoAi ai a 
Mhott, OK ipecc^-cc individuaJU i/otn,z aiming at. [4] fKom data in thz 
^ixccui^ut itudznt^^ cmulativz ioldeA, aJU appzoAzd iuccUi^uZ in mzzting 
thz ^tandoAd/^ — houozvzn., thzy appzoAzd to havz tkU ahitity ^Kom tkzA/i 
iiMt zompoiiXion. (5) ^ F^om thz AtadzntA I taZkzd to, about 60% o^ thz 
itudznt6 in thz cZaSi ^ztt thz idzja oi itanda/uU mi an ijnpoiition on 
^m. It m/j on onz^oiu task and thzy dldn^t izz thz point. WzZl, t/hHn 
iomz oi that li just gaping, thviz izmzd to bz Qznwbiz cjoniwsion In thz 
itxxdznts^ minds about thz pu/ipoiz oi thz mixing standaAds. 16) 
om zxplanation to studznti shz ms m^Jung viUh mjs you* It nzzd thU ioK 
coJUzgz OK to get zmpZoymzrvt. It um odd that Ua/vy ihouJU 4^tUZ bz 
supplying Kationatz to gain comtUtmznt to thtsz mating Atanda/tds tufien 
thzy had bzzn thz ^ocus o^ cZasi attzntion ^oK iomz ttmz. 

Upon~leMijfig~^thz^cZaAS.,^l^undzKU^^ ihiistML 

tion ijoith thz miting standa/tds. HomvzK, I iuAmiszd that thz AtandaAds 
m/tjzn^t thz saJUmt iSMiz at aJU, but thz ^act that thzJSz tznth-^gKadz 4;ta- 
dznts (jozKzn^t zoopzKoting, and indzzd mAzn^t twAYiLng. And MaAy*4^ imstKa- 
tion stmrnzd iKom thz studznts not tzanjUng ~ at Izast that ukis my hunch. 
Shz may szz thz stutimuy actions as a KZjzction o^ u)hat 6hz Is t/tying to 
tzach, pzKhaps zvzn a KzjzcXion oi hzK zUqKts in that dOizction^ HzA 
bzing So adamant in thz pKzzonizKznzz may bz anothzK indicatoK o^ hzK 
^zztings oi inastAotlon. . . 

IhzJvz may bz a zycJtz hzAZ. HzK 6tudznt6 ojizn^t Aucczzding, ihz izzJLs 




^fuutAoted, 6hz iin't 6uccztdAMg, 6ht kzzp6 tKyJb^, though te^6 and 
Tfiiu, -tftc cJtai6 ((.cjUvUy dtic&nd& Into KUuaJi, VeA.ha.p6 I ihouJtd mwUon 

^^pohX doing aX/ I played out 6uck a conieAzncz 6aQM/Uo in my mind. 
I itcJttod to izti d^p^U6^d. ^Shz hoi probably t/Uzd to get out vi thJU 
ayatz and iaiZoxL. Bringing it up mold KZAn^oKcz thz iaJUUifiz. I mean, 
t/ky Qjcck^t 6hz 6ZZ wt^it i6 happening, . I ^zel ^mit/uxtzd and angKy uiLth 
hzA in my om imagineJiy 6(izna/Uo, in thz lamz my I ^oipect tivat ^hz izeJU 
imit/LOtzd utct/i heA 6$udwU. 

W6 at tkii point that something cJUdu, my om patte/tns o^ reaction 
bzd mz ttzax to mz. 1 am looking ioK InuAptation Hjathzn. than 4ucce64, 
lizcjomz that ii u)hat UaJiy diAzcted my attention tom/id6. I hxvz Azin^ohced - 

IS" 

that thiough thz patteAM I obi>eA\)zd^in thz cla66Koom and thz imcL^inajvy 
conieAejiiaz 6czna/Uo. . I wa6 not consiioui oK am/iz that UoAy^i dziinition 

if^'^thz^pKoblem-mi- bzaoming'-my-^om^ I-jieedUtojiecg an^ze tkU in oKdeJi 

to bz ablz to bKeak thz patteAn, and to bKeak thz cycZz oi inMtAation, ^ 
ioK myieli, uUth tkU new undeAStanding • ^ 

It (004 inteAz&ting to look back and &zz hou) I had pooled my^eti into 
thinking I m& looking ioK lacczu — thz obieAvntlon ol 6tudent6 voho voeAz 
6ucazeding, thz gap6 I ideyiti^ied in thz AJfUtnaction oi 4^tadent6 not being 
paiAzd i^xith a puApo6z, thz empluuii^ on tkAyU ju&ti^ication o^ thz ltandaAd&. 
S'ei thzy u)eAz alZ patteAn6, but all patteAnA thaX Kzin^oAxied thz /^tudznti^ 
lack oi ackizvemznt and UaAy^i ^mut/uition.'^ 

1 dzcided tho^z voeAz not thz patteAn^ to ihoAz in thz loUiow-up \ 



con^e^encet Imtml, 7 thought back to tkt obieAvation to look ioK pcvb- 
teJiM p^^tich diUt iho(/o iucct&i. Thvtt WAt tht mating itanda/uU and Ma/cy 
m& conae/iMd about than. Thz itadcnti did have. iotdzAi ioK <i omxJiatLvz 
Kztohd oi thoAA mJUUytg. Thz itudznti did go th/iough thz motions o^ 
aoAKzcting zack othz^^i papek6 - czAtoAnly iavtng thz tzachoA much tcmz. 
IhzAz WAz itudznt6 aj/i thz cZa66 who had mastzAzd thz itandoAds - a po>- 
tzntiaZ Kz6ouAtz. Thz itandakdi mAz mJittm dom and ihoAzd iMth thz 
itudznts. It um bzginntng to lit togtthzA <n my hzxid. Nouo, ;Cfie pfcoblm 

hoio to gzt UoAy to izz and utiJUzz thz potzntlaZ oi thz6z poiitlvz 
pattzAM duAing thz con^zAzncz. 

MoAy MU inxiLtAotzd and pzAhap6 even a titttz aoniiuzd. Shz wouJbi 
not bz ablz to think dizoAZy untit iontz oi that^ had bzm dz^uszd. I 
-COutd^pAomotz vznting thz^^hMpiM^gn^^ but] dzcidzd not to. H might 
KZAJftioKcz thz cyolz 0^ ims^t/Lotion and 6Zt thz con^cAcnce o^jj on thz mong 
motional loot. Buidzi, 6hz piobably had vojtitzd hzA £m6tAaXions on 
— othzu. — I^izn6.zd^.A hz_ms lookinci J ^oK a my out di thz i^tAation and 
60 at thz bzginning 6i thz con^e/tence I dzudzd to bz vzAy diAzcXivz uUXh 
thz agenda. That may pAovidz thz ^^t/uictuAz and 6zcjuaz izztuig to zxploKz 
Aomz options. VuAing thz i^Ast poAt oi thz con^c/tence T muld ask hzA 
to MzzaZl thz tzaahzA uAw ms bzst ablz to zomunizatz a zonzznn ioA thz 
StandoAds oi mating. Tkii would allow mz moKz insight into hzA dziinitiqn 
oi standoAds and might takz hzA mind oH thz pAzsznt situation. Thzn I 
thought oi shoAing somz oi thz KUzoAoh on student suzzzss and its impoK^ 
tanzz on lejoAnlng, ThzAz oAz loti oi imptiaations and meanings to explo^z 
with UoAy oAound thz AzszoAzh iinding that genzAolly students spend only 
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$0% o£ theAA time, on taih which pKoyUt ioK (Ugh iuccui, I 6uipe.ct we 

« 

mitt be aUe. to tie, that into heJt ducAA-ptloH'O^ heA. p^tviooi teacheJi. 
KitejL thoit points oAe haUed then I [fUJtl dUcius the positive paUeAn^ 
{thz s^ilond set) and then 'bMiutom laWi MaAy my& that those patteAns, 
-and the Mentions ^oK succeexUng in helping students attain those stan- 
"doAds can_bejme iaZty^KpaZized, The KtseaAch laiU be heZp^ul in 
utabti&hing those goaJU, 

********** * 

■ < 

I have just seen UoJiy in the hall two weeks a{te^ oua ^oUouhup con- 
{eAence, She Kapofcts that she ieeZs excUed because she is able, to see, 
heA students' pfiog^tss towoAd attaining those miting standjAds and in 
-pott because she implemented some oi the ideas we genwated dwung the . 
conKcA^ce. joK me, its gKeat to 4ee heA excited about heA succe/>s again. 
I have, a Reeling the studznts oAe excited dUo,' 

7 fuive gKcm in this expeAience also, 1 am mofit omoax. oi my om 
yattXAns oi inttnacXion and my susceptabitity to "buying into" a poAticu- 
JUvi texLcheA's my oi looking at a problem. I 4ee myseli^Uke a tuning 
iwik that fue^onates to otheA sounds. Tfcut is heJtpiui, as 1 can empathiz^^ 
-^«Uth ctheAs ' way oi viejwing the would. On the otheA hand, it may lexut me 
to MinioKce cycles oi inustAation which weAe evident heAz, 1 am moKe 
-moaAe. oi' thii pattenn now. Ve/ihaps I should have, shaAed my own thoujgkt 
ynocuse/i with May so- she could coniiHm that my hunchis weAe. on the 
'^httAack. 
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JHvUng thz tait toeefcs I fiave notitzd and mzifttaJUy cha/utzd my 
Azactioni to othtu. 7 cm iiiiding that thU my oi tkinfUng ^ b^.toming 
moAz ^^natuAoV' and moKz hahOtual; it doun^t izzt ithmgt ejnymonz. Beaut6e 
oi tht AttccWA witcCfi UoMj, I ^ee^ moKZ con^idznt about Uo^j^g iupznvlslon. 
1 am moKZ 6u/iZ about what Xt meoni to mphaAAZt thz poiitivz thtough my 
^om thought pKotoMh^M, and aJUo AJfi itAiictuJung iXtuation^ ^ok othvu to 
do thz 6amz. W6 a quiet iztting oi a job miZ dont. 
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SUMMARY. 



There are two contents of any supervisory relationship. The tech- 
nlcalxontent is what is to be improved. In our vignettes the technical 
content of supervision was student engaged time and student success. 
This technical content can be derived from research which relates observ- 
able behavior to student performance. The psychological content deals 
with how the supervisor and teacher think about their interactions and " 
^ improvements. We have suggested that there are five phases within a 
. positive supervisory ex^perience which may provide a map of some or th? 
concerns a- Supervisor and teacher will experience. The technical and 
psych^ogical content, however, are not separate and distinct. 

The supervisor needs to be able to use his/her own reactions, feelings 
and instincts 'as well as analytic skills in exploring with the teacher 
both aspects of the supervisory experience. If supervision is done with 
sensitivity and care, both supervisor and teacher can grow- in tetms of 
their skill in performing a professional role and in their comfort in the 
^ ever expanding range of possibilities open to them. Students benefit and 
the school as an organization comes closer to its goal. 
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